THE IRISH CONVENTION
Sir Alexander McDowell wrote again to Carson on the 15th
September:
" The Convention is still continuing the discussion of schemes
that have been sent in; but none of these schemes present any
prospect whatever of a settlement. Everything, however, in the
Convention has been of the most harmonious nature and the
best of good feeling exists among the different parties. The visit
to Belfast has done a world of good; it has contradicted in the
clearest possible terms a great number of the lies that have been
circulated about Belfast, and the allegations about sweating,
and the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics from the South who came
up and went through the shipyards and factories were amazed
at what they saw.9'
It may be thought curious that this Convention of Irishmen
did not think it worth while even to discuss the scheme of self-
government contained in the statute of 1914. They roamed at
large over many principles of government and as they could
agree upon none, they thought it advisable to refer to Committee
a draft scheme prepared by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe.
The larger questions of principle were left in suspense while the
Committee sought to come to agreement upon questions of detail,
this agreement on detail being conditional upon general agree-
ment upon the whole scheme." It was," as one of them observed,
u pretty much like saying we are agreed that if there is to be a
policeman there should be buttons on his uniform, although we
are not agreed that there should be a policeman at all.3'
Now that clever and charming ecclesiastic, Dr. O'Donnefi,
Bishop of Raphoe, had drafted a scheme which might have been
devised to make agreement impossible. There were some who
thought that such was Jais purpose, and that the Roman Catholic
Church would have greatly preferred Ireland to remain in the
Union, so that she could enjoy the support of eighty or so faitfetel
children of the Church in the British Parliament. Kunketfc, oti
the other hand, in a letter to Redmond, said that the Bishop
tactics were " to put the Nationalists in a strong position in ifiae
country by getting them to come out for fiscal autonomy. He
then thinks that the Government will step in and sweep away-
all Unionist resistance."1 Whatever his purpose, the Bishop's
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